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one place in India, the police may be cautioning a taxi-cab
driver for exceeding the speed limit; at another place they may
be fighting pitched battles with mediaeval brigands ;   at a third
they may be tracking down anarchists of   a malevolence and
fanaticism equal to anything that even Bolshevist Kussia can
boast.   Year in and year out under multifarious conditions the
ceaseless battle between the forces of order and disorder goes on.
Upon the issue of the  struggle,  India's prospeiity to-day and
her progress in the future very largely depend.    In this struggle,
the brunt of the battle is borne by the police.    To them more
than to any other body of public servants is due the peace
which  is  the first essential of   all progress.    Yet despite their
services, the police are not popular in India.    The Indian edited
press can as a rule see little good in what they do : if they interfere
to prevent a meeting which they think may lead to a breach of
the peace, they are accused of attacking the most precious
liberties of British subjects ; if they come into conflict with a
mob and disperse it efficiently, they are attacked for using
violence against harmless citizens.    If through excess of caution,
they fail to nip rioting in  the bud, they are blamed for in-
efficiency and indifference.   If, working under conditions of
exceptional difficulty, they fail to check anarchical crime, their
failure is at once commented upon in bitter terms ; on the other
hand, should they carry precautionary measures to the extent
of arresting persons against whom no case can be proved to the
satisfaction of the public, they are denounced even more fiercely*
In short,   for all their work,   the police are little trusted by
the vocal section of  Indian public opinion.    There are indeed
signs that a  happier  state of  things  may be  expected before
long.    The indiscriminate attacks which  once  filled the press
are disappearing ; and in the   cities at   least the work of the
police is beginning to be  appreciated.   But there is as yet
much leeway to be made up.    In India the constable is not looked
upon as a friend of the peaceful citizen, so much as his potential
oppressor.    Partly no doubt this regrettable attitude is an herit-
age from bad old days, which India  still too clearly remembers,
when   executive   authority   was   synonymous  with   arbitrary
power.    Partly, it is due to   the actual existence of a limited'